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Hitler Consolidating 
Power in Germany 


Nazi Chieftain Has Gradually Re- 
moved All Opposition by Force 
or by Tactical Maneuvers 


ENDS THIRD STAGE OF REVOLT 


Government Now Ready to Grap- 
ple with Difficult Eco- 
nomic Problems 


It is now a little more than four months 
since Adolf Hitler and his Nazis were 
swept into full power in Germany. Dur- 
ing this period events of vital and far- 
reaching importance have taken place in 
the country of the brown shirts—events 
which have been obscured by more spec- 
tacular happenings, such as the progress of 
the Roosevelt administration and the gym- 
nastics of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, but which have nevertheless been re- 
plete with significance for Europe and for 
the rest of the world. 


Four Stages 


The last four months have seen the Na- 
tional Socialist revolution go forward una- 
bated. At outlined by Chancellor Hitler 
four definite stages must be accomplished 
before the revolution can be said to be 
completed. These are: 1. the preparation 
for battle; 2. the conquest of political 
power; 3. the establishment of the totality 
of the state, and 4. the solution of the un- 
employment problem. The first three of 
these stages have been attained. Prepara- 
tion for battle began many years ago and 
ended on March 5 with the conquest of 
political power at the polls. Since March 
5 the Hitler government has concentrated 
its attention on the third stage—the move- 
ment to consolidate its power and suppress 
all opposition. This aim was virtually ac- 
complished early this month and now the 
Nazis turn their attention to the soluticn 
of unemployment and other economic 
problems. 


From this it is apparent that while Hit- 
’ ler’s program is admittedly vague and 
while his public utterances have been ab- 
stract and indefinite, he has not been pro- 
ceeding entirely without direction or pur- 
pose. The vigorous manner in which he 
has brought to a practical conclusion the 
third stage of his revolution is testimony 
that National Socialism has come to Ger- 
many to stay for an indefinite period. 
There is now no prospect of a counter-rev- 
olution for Hitler has effectively stifled all 
opposition and sits firmly in the saddle. 


Power Increased 


The March election gave the Nazis 
power only by the barest of margins. Hit- 
ler was only assured of 52 per cent of the 
Reichstag votes, and this only by virtue 
of Nationalist party’s support. Had Dr. 
Hugenberg, leader of the Nationalists, de- 
cided to join with the Centrists and Social 
Democrats in voting against Hitler he 
could not have attained power except 
through the use of force. But Dr. Hugen- 
berg, thinking through Hitler to advance 
the position of his own party and perhaps 
Pave the way for restoration of the mon- 
archy, decided to cast his lot with the Nazi 
chieftain. It was through such a maneu- 
ver that Adolf Hitler obtained a parlia- 
mentary majority. 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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Economic Conference Threatens to Adjourn 
as Roosevelt Flatly Turns Down Stabilization 


As this is written, the life of the World 
Economic Conference hangs in the balance. 
The gold countries, led by France, are 
preparing to move for adjournment at the 
next general session. Stung by President 
Roosevelt’s stiff refusal to compromise on 
the issue of currency stabilization, a major- 
ity of the delegates in London seem to 
think that the conference had best cease 
its deliberations, at least for the time being. 

Every international conference held since 
the war, however, has been faced with fre- 
quent threats of a breakdown in negotia- 
tions. More often they have survived, 
for, once convened, a conference does not 
die so easily. It is thus hoped in some 
quarters that the London meeting will fol- 
low the example of its predecessors and 
continue its work. President Roosevelt, is 
ready to send a new message in a further 
effort to keep the delegates from turning 
their faces homeward. But it appears that 
this will not be easy to accomplish. The 
crisis confronting the meeting is so serious, 
the majority of nations are so incensed 
toward the United States, that it is hard 
to see how they can proceed with profit. 

The issue which threatens to wreck the 
conference made its appearance as soon as 
the delegates swung into action, and im- 
mediately it provoked a deadlock. The 
United States persistently refused to join 
in an agreement to stabilize the dollar, even 
temporarily. Other nations, particularly 
France, insisted that nothing could be ac- 
complished until there had been stabiliza- 
tion. The climax came when the president 
on July 3 sent a message to the conference 


chiding it for having laid so much stress 
on stabilization. He said that he would 
“regard it as a catastrophe amounting to 
a world tragedy” if the conference should 
ignore its real problems and “allow itself 
to be diverted by the proposal of purely 
artificial and temporary experiment affect- 
ing the monetary exchange of a few na- 
tions only.” 


Naturally this was a stunning blow to 
the delegates who recalled the president’s 
own earlier statement to the effect that 
currency stabilization was the first problem 
to be solved by the conference. Countries 
like France which adhere to the gold 
standard and fear that they will be forced 
to abandon that standard by currency in- 
stability in other countries were shocked 
by the suggestion that they were being di- 
verted from real problems. They have 
been fighting desperately to protect their 
currencies and ward off chaos within their 
own countries. The situation which threat- 
ens them is doubtless serious. France, for 
example, depreciated her currency by 80 
per cent after the war. Millions of thrifty 
Frenchmen, owning government -securities, 
lost heavily. Now, if the nation abandons 
gold the remaining 20 per cent is endan- 
gered. Consternation is the result. This, 
mainly, is why so much importance is at- 
tached to currency stabilization. Many 
delegates appreciate the position of the 
United States but point out that there is 
something to be said on their side. Unless 
there is stabilization they think the con- 
ference had best adjourn until conditions 
become more settled. 


First Code Drawn up 
Under Recovery Act 


Cotton Textile Industry Agrees to 
Program Raising Wages and 
Shortening Work Hours 


CHILD LABOR IS PROHIBITED 


Code Hearing Is Considered Im- 
portant Victory for La- 
bor Interests 


By Max Stern 


About 157 years ago a small group of 
Americans gathered about a table in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia to launch 
the first American revolution. 

Today in another hall at Washington 
groups of Americans are gathered about a 
table to plot a revolution hardly less sig- 
nificant. The first aimed to free thirteen 
colonies from the political and economic 
apron strings of Mother England. This 
one aims to free 125,000,000 people of 48 
sovereign states from the throes of indus- 
trial chaos, create the world’s first planned 
society under capitalism, raise American 
living standards by agreement between 
capital, labor and government, restore to 
secure and dignified citizenship the For- 
gotten Man. 


A Dramatic Scene 


Do these aims sound extravagant? Pic- 
ture, then, the scene being enacted this 
very day at your nation’s capital. The 
hall is a high, rectangular and superbly 
finished auditorium on the ground floor 
center of that massive monument to Her- 
bert Hoover’s ambitious dreams, the new 
Department of Commerce building, a 
stone’s throw from the White House. The 
seats are filled with perspiring spectators, 
perhaps a thousand. On the stage, in 
what has been called the secrecy of a gold- 
fish bowl, capital, labor, the consuming 
public and the United States government 
are gathered in open view and sound to 
remake and restore and modernize the 
battered house of American capitalism. 

Center stage sits General Hugh Samuel 
Johnson, administrator extraordinary for 
the Recovery Act and personal spokesman 
for President Roosevelt. He is shirt- 
sleeved, and leans with elbow on the table, 
his horn-rimmed glasses pushed over his 
forehead. Not a Napoleonic figure is this 
homely but muscular man of 51. But 
never yet has he been caught napping. 
Beside him sits bald, busy and ever alert 
“Don” Richberg, Johnson’s legal adviser, 
and at the general’s other elbow sits brainy 
Dr. Alexander Sachs, the administrator’s 
statistical and economic expert. 

Right center is another table where sits 
the advisory board for industry,—men 
with gilded names like Alfred Sloan of 
General Motors, Gerard Swope of General 
Electric, Walter Teagle of Standard Oil. 

Left center gather labor’s advisers,— 
Big “Bill’ Green, the American Federation 
of Labor’s president; John P. Frey, the 
Federation’s best mind and head of its 
metal trades department; Sidney Hillman, 
brilliant chief of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers; Father Francis Haas of the 
Catholic Welfare Council; Rose Schneider- 
man, demure but dynamic secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League; red-topped 
John L. Lewis, the fighting miners’ chief; 
scholarly Leo Wollman, Columbia labor 
economist; big boilermaker Joe Franklin. 

And to the back sit the consumers’ ad- 
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visers. This board is headed by Mrs. C. 
C. Rumsey, New York social worker and 
friend of Secretary of Labor Perkins, and 
includes two professors, Drs. Graham of 
North Carolina and Ogburn of Chicago, 
two League of Women Voters leaders, Mrs. 
Joseph Daniels of Indiana and Miss Belle 
Sherwin, the League’s national president. 


The American Way 


Before this imposing group plead the 
proponents and opponents of industry’s 
new codes. There will be scores of them 
and many of their agreements will be bit- 
terly fought. Unique is the Roosevelt No- 
ble Experiment as shown by the remark- 


able picture of audience and _ stage. 
“Nira,” as the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration is coming to be 


called, has been compared with the Musso- 
lini plan of a decade ago. The Latin dic- 
tator, however, took capital and_ labor, 
knocked their heads smartly together and 
set them down to obey certain rules he 
himself had drawn up. “Nira’s” way is to 
reform by negotiation, to write by agree- 
ment between capital, labor and govern- 
ment what for the next biennium is to be- 
come the law for industry. The hearings 
are as open as day. Long tables along each 
side of the great hall are arranged for the 
nation’s press. Amplifiers carry the stage 
actors’ voices to press and audience. This, 
then, is to be the American way. 

Will this great experiment in national 
planning and industrial reform work? Who 


knows? But the first code hearing pro- 
duced results that have stirred greater 
hopes than anything that has_ occurred 


since passage of the act. It was a hearing 
on the Cotton Textile Industry’s produc- 
tion and labor code. And it is significant 
that this depressed industry’s agreement, 
although more liberal in its proposed new 
wage-and-hour schedules than had _ been 
expected, was improved substantially as 
the result of labor’s fight before ‘the 
world’s greatest arbitration board,’ the 
“Nira” code hearing of last week. 


Cotton Textile Industry 


The American cotton textile industry 
long has been notorious for its unprogres- 
sive and anti-social labor policies. For- 
merly the milling of cotton textiles cen- 
tered in New England, but latterly it has 
been moving toward the cheap labor marts 
of the Carolinas, Alabama and other states 
of the South. Social workers of New Eng- 
land congratulated themselves, commiser- 
ated with Dixie, for wherever cotton mills 
started the din of their looms there went 
long hours, meager wages, company towns 
and company (if any) unions, the “stretch- 
out system,” child labor, malnutrition and 
slums. 

It was considered a victory 
progress, therefore, when the 
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was no prohibition of child labor. Union 
labor led a determined attack on the code. 


Battle with Labor 

The textile industry’s big guns fired 
back. President George Sloan of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, Robert Amory of the 
northern mills and W. B. Anderson of the 
southern mills, and others explained that 
they had gone the limit, that the $10 wage 
was high compared with the $4 or so being 
paid, that child labor would be unprofitable 
under $10 and $11 minima. President 
Green of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and others of his group, came back with 
the declaration that the minimum health- 
and-efficiency wage for a family of five is 
$14 a week, argued that the stretch-out 
system will nullify the purpose of the act 
to absorb the jobless, insisted that no code 
should be accepted by the United States 


government that did not specifically prom- . 


ise to eliminate the labor of children. 
Child labor prohibition was to be a test 
of the whole “Nira” plan. That the first 
industry to come before the “arbitration 
board” should seek to soft-pedal on child 
labor was to the union men a nullification 
of the act’s whole spirit and purpose. If 
the first code winked at the employment of 


child mill hands, to what end, labor asked, 
is this heroic governmental effort to raise 


living:standards and intrease buying power? 





cotton textile industry’s big 
employers presented their code 
They offered the workers a 40- 
hour week, collective bargain- 
ing, a $10 minimum wage in 
southern mills and an $11 
minimum in northern ones 
This, briefly, was the cotton 
millers’ proffer to labor and 
government in return for the 
government’s agreement to let 
down the anti-trust laws’ bars 
so the employers can agree on 
prices to the consumers. The 
code was considered so unex- 
pectedly liberal that General 
Johnson cheered the employ- 
ers and Thomas F. McMahon, 
head of the textile workers’ 
union, accepted it tentatively. 
To union labor, however, it 
had four fatal flaws. The 40- 
hour week was too long, com- 
pared with the 30-hour week 
now accepted as standard by 
the U. S. government in all its 
new public works; the mini- 
mum wage was too low; there 
was no mention of the 
“stretch-out system,” under 
which fewer workers can be 
employed by giving each mill 
hand an increasing number of 
looms to tend; and in it there 
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If upwards of 3,000,000 children are to be 
allowed to work for wages in rich America 
and take the jobs that belong to their eld- 
ers, why bother about codes and talk of 
new era ideals? 

Labor Wins 


Labor won. The employers finally 
agreed to write into their code an agree- 
ment not to employ child mill hands un- 
der the age of 16. They upped their first 
minimum wage proposal from $10 to $12 
in the South—a 20 per cent increase— 
and from $11 to $13 in the North. They 
agreed to submit the “stretch-out system” 
to an investigation for a possible later 
amendment. They even agreed to permit 
General Johnson to wield power over the 
installation of new machines and thus to 
keep his hand on the throttle of produc- 
tion. 

The new code for the textile mills is noi, 
of course, a revolutionary one. But in 
winning the child labor prohibition, labor 
has. checked up a victory that will have 
far-reaching effect. As a result between 
8,000 and 10,000 children now working in 
textile mills will be freed from their toil 
and released for childhood’s normal pur- 
suits of education, recreation and play. 
More important is the fact that from now 
on no industry affecting child labor will 
dare to present a code minus the anti- 


child labor clause. Thus, the fight that 
social workers and humanitarians have 
been waging for generations in America 
to prohibit the wage-labor of children has 
been given its most encouraging victory 
since Congress launched the child labor 
amendment a decade ago. The acceptance 
of this principle by the industry most cul- 
pable in its record for hiring minors means 
an impetus to this humane crusade as sud- 
den as it is encouraging. It means that 
the sweatshop clothing industries of Penn- 
sylvania, where 12,000 children under 16 
are being worked for as long as 54 hours 
a week at wages of $2 and $3 a week, 
probably will conform to the new standard. 
It means that the states seeking laws pro- 
hibiting the employment of minors under 
16 will have a powerful new argument. It 
means that the 14 states that have ratified 
the child labor amendment will soon be 
increased to the needed 36. It means. 
many think, the early doom of this un- 
economic, inhuman and un-American prac- 
tice. Miss Frances Perkins, the “new deal” 
secretary of labor, has declared that no 
industry employing children deserves to 
survive. When President Roosevelt puts 
his signature to the new textile code he 
will have put the seal of the United States 
government to this principle. 

The new textile code is far from the 
model one hoped for. General Johnson’s 
idea of the proper workweek and work 
pay minimum is far above that of the 
first accepted code. It is his ideal that no 
workweek should be longer than 32 hours 
and no pay should be below 45 cents an 
hour, or $14.40 a week. Labor, incidentally, 
has not given up its fight against the 40- 
hour week in the textile code. But, since 
reformers are Fabians and take what they 
can get, they are greeting the textile code 
as a victory, as indeed it is. 


Production and Price 


“Nira’s” chief has won two other points 
in the first week of his maneuvers. First, 
he called for an armistice on production, 
fearing that manufacturers in anticipation 
of increased prices would speed up produc- 
tion and flood the market with new goods. 
Second, he issued a stern warning against 
“wild cat” price raises, at the same time 
pleading with manufacturers to withhold 
all price advances for 90 days until the 
purchasing power of the masses catches 
up with the rising cost of living. Beyond 
agreeing that prices should not go below 
production costs he has avoided giving any 
encouragement to the idea that the new 
act permits governmental price-fixing. 

Other codes are being prepared by ex- 
perts in Chicago, New York, Cleveland, 
Akron, and other cities. Washington swarms 
with the representatives of trade groups 
and nation-wide industries. The lum- 

bermen are reported to be 
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COTTON—FIRST TO PROFIT BY THE NEW INDUSTRIAL CODES 


ready to agree to save their 
forests from ruthless tree cut- 
ting. The coal men, long hos- 
tile to labor, are ready to bar- 
gain over the table. The oil 
men, long subject to the worst 
sort of industrial anarchy, are 
preparing a unified plan for 
drilling. 

Thus, it appears, America is 
beginning to emerge from 
chaos toward ordered produc- 
tion through the recognition 
that only a prosperous home 
market of well-paid workers 
can bring industry to its feet. 

In the meantime, to make 
their voice at the table 
stronger and more united, the 
workers are engaging in an or- 
ganization drive as intensive 
as at any time in the 50 years 
history of the union labor 
movement. In an effort to 
effect organizations as efficient 
as those of the employers witli 
whom they deal scores of or- 
ganizers are now being sent 
forth. 

Industrial history is being 
written at a dizzy speed. That 
it lacks the lurid hues of revo- 
lution makes it none the less 
revolutionary. 
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NE day before returning to 
Washington after a two weeks’ 
cruise along the New England 
coast, President Roosevelt called 
his cabinet aboard the cruiser 
Indianapolis in Chesapeake Bay 
to discuss domestic and foreign 
problems. He was informed as to the 
progress being made on the recovery pro- 
gram, after which plans were discussed as 
to what methods of attack on the depres- 
sion should be pursued in the future. 

One question which was said to have 
come up, related to patronage. There has 
been a great deal of criticism made against 
the administration for making political ap- 
pointments, regardless of merit. More- 
over, thousands of civil service employees 
are being laid off, with no assurance of 
being favored for positions in the large 
number of new bureaus which are being 
created to administer the recovery pro- 
gram. The administration is urged not to 
jeopardize its economic machine by pay- 
ing too much attention to its political ma- 
chine. President Roosevelt is expected to 
arrange for a fair settlement of this matter 
very shortly. 





Otto Kahn Testifies 


The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mitee, with Ferdinand Pecora as counsel, 
is continuing its investigation of private 
banking practices during the summer 
months. Following 
the sensational in- 
quiry into the House 


of Morgan affairs, 
Mr. Pecora_ started 
on the members of 
the banking firm, 
Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company, of which 
Otto H. Kahn is the 
senior partner. Mr. 
Kahn, as did Mr. 





Morgan, admitted he 
had paid no income 
taxes for the years 
1930, 1931 and 1932, 
escaping such payments through loopholes 
in the income tax law. Sections of this 
law, according to Mr. Kahn, should be 
immediately revised in order that the gov- 
ernment could collect larger sums from 
those who are well able to pay more. Mr. 
Kahn also expressed the opinion that the 
New York Stock Exchange should have 
federal regulation. 
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Soviets More Hopeful 


Two developments of the past week 
point most decidedly in the direction of 
Soviet recognition by our government. For 
one thing, plans have been arranged for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
finance the purchase by Moscow of cotton 
in the United States up to $4,000,000. 
This loan would be repaid in one year 
at about 5 per cent interest. 

The second reason for believing that 
the United States will soon be on official 
speaking terms with the Soviets is based 
on a meeting of a few days ago, in 
London, between Assistant Secretary of 
State Raymond Moley and Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Soviet foreign commissar. Mr. 
Moley, it has been authoritatively re- 
ported, assured the Russian diplomat that 
President Roosevelt intends to proceed 
with recognition negotiations as soon as 
the present pressure of domestic and in- 
ternational business is lifted. 


Arms Conference Adjourns 


Delegates to the Geneva disarmament 
conference packed their bags and returned 
to their respective countries last week. 
The conference has been adjourned until 
October 16. None of the delegates, ex- 
cept Rudolf Nadolny of Germany, would 
admit the conference has been a failure. 
As a matter of fact, however, the ad- 
journing of the conference left the Euro- 
pean disarmament situation on the same 
uncertain ground as before. But the un- 
favorable outlook at the London economic 
conference made it clear to Geneva that 
no agreements on disarmament could be 
expected at least for a number of months. 


Russians at London 


The London conference may be con- 
sidered a complete failure by some 
countries, but for Russia it has been just 
the reverse. First, as a result of conver- 
sations at the conference, there are greatly 
increased rumors of America’s recognizing 
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the Soviet government. Second, arrange- 
ments were made to end the Soviet-British 
trade conflict which started several months 
ago when several Englishmen were ar- 
rested in Moscow. The Englishmen were 
released a few days ago, the British have 
lifted their embargo against Russian goods, 
and all is well. Third, a pact of non- 
aggression has been signed by officials of 
the Soviet and Rumanian governments, 
which brings to an end a dispute between 
these two countries over territorial diffi- 
culties arising from the World War. And 
last, the Soviet government signed a “con- 
vention of definition of an aggressor” with 


representatives of Persia, Afghanistan, 
Turkey, Poland, Rumania, Latvia and 
Estonia. 


Of course these negotiations were not a 
part of the conference agenda. But the 
conference has provided Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinov of Russia an excellent 
opportunity to get together with delegates 
of other countries. 


League Official Resigns 


Sir Eric Drummond, the first secretary 
general of the League of Nations, has 
resigned. Joseph Avenol of France, who 
has been Sir Eric’s assistant for ten years, 
is replacing his superior in the important 
office of Secretariat. Before leaving, Sir 
Eric said he was not in the least pessi- 
mistic about the future of the League. 
While the political outlook is “a little 
black today, I feel the League is in an 
unassailable international position,” he 
said. 


First Time in 62 Years 


For the first time in 62 years, beer is 
legally on sale in Maine, This state has 
always ranked among the leaders in the 
dry column, Therefore, the anti-prohi- 
bitionists consider it a great victory foi 
Maine now to allow the dispensation of 
beer. More than $100,000 from license 
fees flowed into the state treasury the 
first few days after the beer law went into 
effect (July 1). 


Young Addresses Educators 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Company, ad- 
dressed delegates of the National Educa- 
tion Association at their annual convention 
in Chicago several days ago. He urged 
all educators to strive for beauty in rural 
schools as an inducement for young people 
to remain on the farms and in the villages. 
In the past, Mr. Young said, rural villages 
were isolated and extremely uninteresting 
because of inadequate transportation and 
communication. Therefore, youth fled to 
cities for greater opportunities. But Mr. 
Young predicted a different picture for 
the future. He said: 


The country may be the land of culture. 
The provincials will live only in the cities. The 


president proposes and economic conditions 
seem to demand a redistribution of our pop- 
ulation from congested cities to rural areas. 
The motor car, good roads, the telephone, the 
radio and the motion pictures have broken 
down the earlier barriers, both physical and 
intellectual. We will not get this change in 
country life without good schools. People 
will not move there or even stay there if the 
educational facilities for their children be in- 
adequate. The schools are the key which will 
unlock the country for modern living, and 
without which all other attractions and fa- 
cilities will fail. 


Wheat and Sugar Control 


The attempts at London to curtail out- 
put of certain commodities which are now 
greatly overproduced, are expected to 
reach some degree of success if the parley 
does not adjourn. Australia, which has 
held back on the plan to curb wheat pro- 
duction, has finally consented to codperate 
in the movement. Hence an accord may 
soon be reached along this line. And the 
prospect of concluding a sugar agreement 
is encouraging. A plan is underway where- 
by leading sugar nations would agree to 
check the construction of new sugar re- 
fineries for ten years. 


U. S. Population 


The population of the United States has 
increased by 2,917,954 since April 1, 1930, 
according to a recent report of the Census 
Bureau. This brings the total number of 
inhabitants to 125,693,000, the highest it 
has ever reached. Here are the popu- 
lations of the five leading states in the 
Union: 














New York 12,965,000 
Pennsylvania 9,989,000 
Illinois 7,826,000 
California 6,062,000 
Texas 6,023,000 





French Ship Plan 


Last week, the French delegation at the 
London conference suggested a proposal to 
bring all shipping lines under international 
contract. According to the terms of this 
proposal, shipowners of all countries would 
agree to limit the tonnage of future ves- 
sels. The French contend that the ruinous 
competition in tonnage is a menace to 
shipowners and governments. Moreover, 
it is urged that governments agree not to 
subsidize shipping companies in the future. 
Incidentally, the United States govern- 
ment is one of the leaders in granting 
such subsidies. 


Wiley Post to Circle the Globe 


Wiley Post plans to start on his round- 
the-world flight this week. A robot pilot 
will accompany him on the air journey. 
Mr. Post is counting upon this mechanical 
apparatus to relieve him of much strain on 
his attempted flight to lower his own globe- 
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circling record of eight days and fifteen 
hours, made with Harold Gatty in 1931. 
The robot pilot has been tested under 
every possible condition, and Mr. Post is 
satisfied it will perform admirably. It will 
guide the plane over the greater part of 
the trip, enabling Mr. Post to rest and to 
examine charts and weather conditions. 


Farewell, Depression! 


The New York Board of Trade, after a 
nation-wide survey, reports a marked im- 
provement in employment, wages and vol- 
ume of sales. Excellent gains have been 
made in gas and electric consumption, in- 
dustrial production, wholesale and retail 
sales, and railway car-loadings. The presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Trade, 
Percy C. Magnus, makes this comment: 


Upon reading the reports that have reached 
us from business organizations throughout 
the United States the conclusion is inescapa- 
ble that the depression is over and that we 
are well on the road to recovery. The four 
months of March, April, May and June wit- 
nessed economic changes of colossal propor- 
tions. 


Swanson to Build Big Navy 


Secretary of Navy Swanson has an- 
nounced his intention of building up the 
United States navy to a position “second 
to none.” The economy program, contends 
Mr. Swanson, cannot 
be allowed to affect 
the efficiency of the 
navy. All future 
plans of his depart- 
ment, Mr. Swanson 
says, will look to- 
ward the  develop- 
ment of the navy to 
a maximum in battle 
strength and ability 
to control the sea in 
defense of the nation 





and its _ interests. OH. &E. 
It is thought in motion A. 
some quarters that SWANSON 


this country’s threat to build a bigger and 
better navy may have been planned partly 
for the purpose of hastening disarmament 
when the Geneva conference resumes its 
duties in the fall 


Volstead Loses Post 


Andrew Volstead, the “father of the 
prohibition enforcement act” has lost his 
position in the government. He has been 
legal adviser to the northwest prohibition 
administrator, but this year’s decreased 
appropriations for the prohibition bureau 
forced the seventy-three-year-old dry vet- 
eran out of office. Before doing this work, 
he served twenty years as congressman 
from a Minnesota district. 


Public Works Dispute 


There are two conflicting groups in 
Washington on the question of how to ad- 
minister the $3,300,000,000 appropriation 
for public works. One group, headed by 
Lewis W. Douglas, director of the budget, 
is urging that in view of the recent eco- 
nomic improvement the administration 
should go easy in spending this money. As 
long as conditions are improving so rapidly 
and with the National Recovery Act being 
put into operation, the Douglas group 
says, why should the government enter 
upon a spending spree, financing projects 
which are not at all needed? 

On the other hand, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell, Senator Costigan 
of Colorado and many others are of the 
opinion that the government should utilize 
as rapidly as possible every dollar of the 
appropriation. They contend that it would 
not be wasting the money, as there are 
plenty of worthy projects on which it could 
be spent. Furthermore, they insist that the 
public works plan is the only quick method 
of putting money into the hands of work- 
ers, thereby increasing purchasing power. 
And unless purchasing power is greatly en- 
hanced, it is said, the price rise now under 
way will impose an unbearable burden 
upon millions of people. President Roose- 
velt has as yet to announce the policy he 
will adopt relative to this matter, 


Flying Armada 


The Italian air fleet of 24 huge “flying 
boats,” headed by General Italo Balbo, 
was expected to arrive at the World’s Fair 
by the end of last week, providing Chica- 
goans with a spectacular exhibition. Gen- 
eral Balbo, Italy’s Minister of Aviation, 
will attract much attention while in this 
country as he is said to be the probable 
successor to dictator Mussolini. 
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The President’s Embarrassment 


President Roosevelt, in his famous message to the 
leading nations of the world, last May, said: “The World 
Economic Conference will meet soon and must come to its 
conclusions quickly. The world cannot await delibera- 
tions long drawn out. The conference must establish or- 
der in place of the present chaos by a stabilization of 
currencies, by freeing the flow of world trade and by 
international action to raise price levels. . . . Common 
sense points out that if any strong nation refuses to join 
with genuine sincerity in these concerted efforts for po- 
litical and economic peace, the one at Geneva and the 
other at London, progress can be obstructed and ulti- 
mately blocked. In such event the civilized world, seek- 
ing both forms of peace, will know where the responsi- 
bility for failure lies. I urge that no nation assume such 
a responsibility. . . .” 

On the surface, therefore, it would appear as if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has assumed the responsibility for at least 
a temporary breakdown of the London conference. While 
all the other nations are urging immediate stabilization of 
currencies as the only possible point from which the 
conference can proceed, President Roosevelt refuses to 
join the movement. Even with threats from France and 
other nations to force adjournment of the conference, the 
president has declared he will not “peg” the dollar or 
even stabilize it at its present level. Not until prices in 
this country have reached their 1926 level, says Mr. 
Roosevelt, will an attempt be made to check the down- 
ward movement of the dollar abroad. 

Despite Mr. Roosevelt’s complete change of policy dur- 
ing the last two months from one of international leader- 
ship to one of seemingly ultra-nationalism, a sane attitude 
must be taken by his critics. The president has perhaps 
the greatest responsibilities of any man living today. No 
one is any more concerned than he in seeing that the 
United States, as well as all other nations, recovers from 
the world depression. Like many statesmen at the World 
Economic Conference, he realizes that if anything should 
happen to defeat the recovery program now under way 
in the United States, the whole world most likely would 
be whirled back into a deflationary spiral, resulting in 
greater economic chaos than has ever been known before. 

Thus with the president facing such great decisions and 
with the domestic and world scenes constantly changing, 
no one can logically deny that he has a right to reverse 
previous decisions if he deems such action necessary. And 
the fact that the United States government has been and 
is the only one making a serious effort to raise prices and 
increase purchasing power undoubtedly has played a large 
part in causing Mr. Roosevelt to oppose stabilization at 
this time. 

















END OF THE LONG NIGHT? 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPpaATcH 


All this is not to say, however, that there should be no 
dissension from the president’s attitude on the stabiliza- 
tion issue. It is a highly controversial question. Many 
prominent economists are of the opinion that the dollar 
should be stabilized and that such action would not hinder 
the upward movement in prices. Moreover, a great many 
followers of President Roosevelt will be bitterly disap- 
pointed if it finally appears later that he is planning to 
have the United States go its own way, heedless of 
the rest of the world. It is difficult to believe, in the 
light of Mr. Roosevelt’s past statements in which he has 
time and again urged the promotion of world trade and 
international codperation, that he has suddenly adopted 
a permanent policy of strict economic nationalism, the 
same kind of a policy which he has strongly denounced in 
individual messages to nearly all nations of the world, 


A Unique Prophecy 


Otto H. Kahn made a remarkable statement last week 
to the members of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, which is examining the practices of his banking 
firm, Kuhn, Loeb and Co. Mr. Kahn expressed it as 
his belief that the time is not far off when the govern- 
ment will supervise every instrumentality which deals 
with money. He would not go much into detail as to 
what methods should be adopted to bring all money under 
government control, as he wishes to wait until President 
Roosevelt’s “new deal” has had an opportunity to show 
its merit. 

“I know a great deal must be changed,” said Mr. 
Kahn, “and I know the time is ripe to have it changed— 
overripe in some ways. Maybe the ‘new deal’ is wholly 
right and can stand as it is.” 

Such a statement would not be so remarkable had it 
been made by a socialist or a person of meager means. 
But to come from one of the wealthiest men of the 
nation—a general of high finance—is unique. Mr. Kahn 
belongs to that order of industrial and financial giants 
whose constant demand has been for the government 
not to interfere with business or finance. His entire 
fortune has been amassed in a society which has given 
loose reins to those handling other people’s money—in 
a society where the shrill cry of “rugged individualism” 
has drowned out the faint pleas of those calling for 
government control. Thus for Mr. Kahn to suggest the 
possibility of a new state of affairs, where everybody’s 
money will come under government protection, must 
shock many of his more conservative colleagues. 


Racketeering 


The Senate, just prior to its adjournment, passed a 
resolution which may prove to have far-reaching con- 
sequences. Not much has been heard about the measure, 
as it has been obscured by the great stampede of emer- 
gency legislation. But, if carried through to a successful 
conclusion, it may rank as one of the outstanding pieces 
of legislation passed by the special session of Congress. 

Under the terms of the resolution, a special committee 
has been appointed to make an exhaustive and relentless 
investigation, this summer, into all phases of racketeering 
in American cities. Although a great deal is already 
known about the problem, no effective correctives can 
be worked out until a great mass of definite, detailed 
knowledge is placed on public record. 

Before the war the term racketeering was generally 
applied to blackmail practices in various trades and 
occupations, and to certain activities of gunmen and 
gangsters. These practices gradually branched off into 
a multitude of channels until now, racketeering has 
almost become an institution. It has gained thousands 
of followers in every phase of American life. It is to 
be found in business, in finance, in labor, in public 
utilities, in receiverships, in government. As one writer 
has expressed it, “America is suffering from a bad case 
of rackets.” 

No longer can it be said that this insidious practice 
is confined solely to the underworld. It has become 
one of the leading American industries, both in the 
extent of its operations and in the vast sums of money 
it involves. Billions of dollars are annually paid to those 
engaged in this illegal occupation. 

The discouraging feature of this vicious problem is 
that so far it has failed to arouse public indignation 
to any great degree. It is true that one hears many 
complaints from victims of racketeering. But most 
people have come to accept the situation as a foregone 
conclusion. And no real progress can be made until the 
national citizenship emerges from its present state of in- 
difference toward the problem, and throws its entire 


weight behind the movement to crush racketeering once 
and for all. 


Russian Recognition 


Reports are constantly coming from London to the 
effect that Russian recognition by the United States is 


close at hand. The New York World-Telegram comments 
as follows: 


About the only good news coming out of the unhappy 
World Economic Conference is the report of conversations be- 


\'M JUST GETTING 
BACK FROM A 
LONG VACATION, 


MYSELF / 

















THAT NEW JOB 


—Munhall in EMPORIA GAZETTE 








tween members of the Russian and American delegations. . . . 
President Roosevelt, we believe, should have resumed normal 
relations with Moscow immediately after taking office in 
March. Perhaps the Rooseveltian policy is to bring about 
recognition gradually; at least that is one interpretation of 
his purpose in including Russia in the list of nations to which 
he sent the world-peace plea and in now treating the Russian 
delegates at London as human beings. 

But no good purpose is served by delay. Either we do 
recognize Russia or we do not. As long as we do not we 
shall continue to deprive ourselves of much-needed and valu- 
able trade and we shall continue to encourage unrest in the 
Far East and Eastern Europe... . 

The idea that we should not recognize Russia because we 
do not approve of its form of government is obviously unten- 
able so long as we continue to recognize Hitler’s Germany, 
Mussolini’s Italy and militaristic Japan—to mention only a 
few. . . . With so many problems of American foreign policy 
apparently deadlocked at London and Geneva, the president 
should welcome the opportunity to dispose of at least one 
problem by immediate and unconditional recognition of 
Russia. 


Distributing Medical Service 


The Kansas City Star tells of a rather serious situation 
which has been developing for some time in the field of 
medicine: 


A continuing problem of comparatively recent origin in the 
field of medicine and public health is cited by Dr. Dean 
Lewis, new president of the American Medical Association, at 
its convention in Milwaukee. It is the unequal geographical 
distribution of physicians. While the country as a whole has 
a surplus of physicians, estimated at 25,000, the average per 
capita in America is said to be lower than that in Europe, 
with certain areas, notably the more remote or rural dis- 
tricts, practically without the medical service required for 
maintenance of adequate health standards. 

The explanation is that conditions in these areas are not 
such as to make it either attractive or profitable for the 
physician to reside or to pursue his practice there. Hospitals, 
medical libraries and other facilities have become indispensa- 
ble to modern medicine, but usually are lacking in the rural 
areas. The trend toward specialization also has made the 
centers of population more alluring to members of the profes- 
sion. Hence it has come about that the general practitioner 
known as “the country doctor” is an increasingly rare figure, 
a loss that is genuine and far-reaching to the districts: affected. 

An identical replacement hardly is to be expected. It is one 
of those changes likely to be permanent. Nor will the dis- 
tribution desired come about by mere urging, any more than 
it would in the case of teaching, the ministry or other pro- 
fessions. The only remedy, it seems, will be the slow process 
of urbanization, the close linking of city and country by motor 
cars and good roads, telephones and the gradually broadened 
use of modern conveniences—a development that will serve to 
bridge the distance between the city physician and the rural 
patient, also to make country life more alluring to the physi- 
cian as to others. 


The effects of money fluctuations will presently be 
brought home to us, thinks Babson. Meanwhile thousands 
have never been struck by a falling dollar. 

—Detroit NEws 





“Should young men be taught housekeeping?” asks a 
writer. It seems a good idea. The young women might 
then think it manly to imitate them. 

—Kansas City STAR 





Another reliable sign that times are improving is the 
warning issued from Washington that profiteering will 
not be tolerated. —Pittsburgh Post-GAZETTE 





If the lad picks up the football and runs the’ wrong 
way, don’t despair. He may grow up and go to London 
as a distinguished delegate. 

—Richmond Times-DIsPpATCH 





T. R. was a big game hunter, but it took F. D. R. to 
make a donkey and an elephant pull an ox out of the 
ditch. —Atlanta CoNSsTITUTION 
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Superstition Held 
Key to China’s Mind 


Dr. Edwin D. Harvey Writes Im- 
portant Treatise on Age-old Be- 
liefs and Customs of China 








Av effort to examine the mental proc- 
esses of the Chinese would seem like 
an attempt to peer into the inscrutable. 
The Occident has come to look upon the 
Orient as a part of the world peopled with 
individuals whose customs, concepts and 
attitudes are not readily comprehensible. 
But, as we learn more about the other end 
of the earth, we realize that what we have 
taken to be Oriental inscrutability is really 
little more than Occidental ignorance. This 
is the impression one gains after reading 
“The Mind of China,” by Edwin D. Har- 
vey (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.50). Professor Harvey is former pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the College of Yale- 
in-China and assistant professor of Sociol- 
ogy in Dartmouth College. He has spent 
many years in China studying the folklore 
and beliefs prevailing in the country. 


Professor Harvey shows that supersti- 
tion is the dominant influence in the life 
of the Chinese masses. To them, countless 
kinds of spirits are constantly floating over 
the earth and through the heavens. These 
spirits are held to have mortal attributes 
and to be governed in their actions by likes 
and dislikes. Man, therefore, must con- 
stantly strive to please the spirits and must 
unstintingly propitiate them lest they cause 
misfortune to descend upon him. The 
most important, the most influential of 
these spirits, are a man’s own ancestors. 


Working from this thesis, Professor Har- 
vey proceeds to inquire into the extent to 
which superstition has influenced the de- 
velopment of China. He conducts his an- 
alyses in a scholarly and interesting way 
and supports his deductions by numerous 
quotations from original Chinese writings. 


Stories of China 


The First Wife and Other Stories, by 
Pearl S. Buck. New York: John Day. 
$2.50 


S$ soon as a writer has produced sev- 

eral books of great popularity, it is 
customary for the publishers to dig up and 
assemble in a volume that writer’s earlier 
efforts which were either published in ob- 
scure places or never appeared in print at 
all. Often, such earlier writings suffer by 
comparison with the later and _ better 
known works. 
said of Pearl Buck. 


This, however, cannot be 
We find in these sto- 





—Courtesy Red Star Line 


CHINA—LAND OF WONDERMENT AND MYSTERY 





ries written some years ago, the same care- 
fully chiseled style and the same insight 
into the Chinese character which have 
made the “Good Earth” and “Sons” such 
outstanding works of fiction. 

Mrs. Buck’s stories become particularly 
interesting if read in conjunction with 
Professor Harvey’s erudite treatise men- 
tioned above. She describes, in her elo- 
quent, simple way, the superstitions and 
practices which Dr. Harvey seeks to ex- 
plain. Each complements the other and 


together they give a good picture of the, 


life and mind of China. 


Issues at London 


The London Conference, by Donald 
A. Woodward. New York: Double- 
day, Doran. .35 


HE newspaper reader is often confused 

by the problems and terms he runs up 
against when trying to follow the develop- 
ments of the World Economic Conference. 
The issues at stake involve such compli- 
cated problems in economics and finance as 
to be usually incomprehensible to the av- 
erage layman. Indeed, one frequently has a 
strong suspicion that the negotiators and 
experts are not quite sure of their ground. 

Mr. Woodward, who with Marc A. Rose, 
editor of Business Week, has previously 
collaborated in writing two populariza- 
tions, one on money and the other on in- 
flation, has summed up in pamphlet form 
the background information necessary to 
an understanding of the World Economic 
Conference. It is not entirely adequate— 
had it been written a little later, more 
space, doubtless, would have been allotted 
to currency stabilization—but it does much 
to clear up and render intelligible the dark 
issues now being threshed out in London. 


Adventurous Anthony 


Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00 


T= long novel is not a common occur- 
rence in American literature. Writers 
are more inclined to weave brief, single- 
threaded romances at the rate of one a 
year, than give themselves up to the unre- 
mitting labor of turning out such a work 
as “Anthony Adverse.” It took Mr. Allen 
four years to write this book, which is 
really three books encompassed within 
1200 pages of aesingle volume. But the 
time and work expended will seem small 
compared to the number of years during 
which the adventures of Anthony seem 
destined to be remembered and read. For 
Mr. Allen has written an unusually excel- 
lent novel—so good, that it will not be 
surprising to see the Pulitzer Prize label 
attached to it next year. 

It is impossible even 
to suggest the extent of 
the plot in this short re- 
view. Anthony, who has 
his last name from the 
unconventional circum- 
stances attending his 
birth, first sees the world 
in France in 1775 and 
leaves it fifty years later 
in America. We are thus 
carried from the suave 
France of kings and 
dukes to the _ rough, 
struggling America of 
the early nineteenth 
century. This transi- 
tion, and the exactness 
of the picture conveyed 
on each side, is in itself 
a remarkable 


accom- 
plishment, During the 
course of his travels 


Anthony visits Spain, the 
West Indies, Africa and 
other parts of the world. 
But this is only the 
frame in which the story 
is built, the main theme 
being, of course, the de- 
velopment and ripening 
of Anthony’s character. 
The book is written 
after the tradition of the 
picaresque novel — the 











ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL BROWN FOR OPENING SCENE OF “ANTHONY ADVERSE” 


Paul Brown’ 3? 








—From Saturday Review of Literature 








type of adventure story which was char- 
acteristic of the last century. In this re- 
spect it is reminiscent of such famous 
works as Gil Blas. These few sentences 
fail to convey an impression of what the 
book is really like. It is better just to say, 
“read it.” It will not be found tiresome 
because of its length. Mr. Allen has the 
capacity to keep interest sustained at all 
times in this rich book of his which is at 
the same time romantic, historical, philo- 
sophical and wholly delightful. 


DEEP SEA LIGHT 





Most scientists have long thought that 
light does not penetrate to the far depths 
of the sea. But Dr. Paul Bartsch, well 
known marine biologist, of the United 
States National Museum, is not con- 
vinced of this belief. He says the fact 
that most of the deep sea fishes have 
splendidly developed eyes would indicate 
that they do not live in total darkness as 
is generally believed. 
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“Why Have Progressive Schools?” by 
John Dewey, Current History, July—The 
purpose of education has always been to 
equip the young according to the needs of 
the society in which they exist. In the 
early days, education in this country con- 
sisted mainly of reading, writing and arith- 
metic. A young person’s home life gave 
him the rest of the training he needed. 
Baking, canning, farming, carpentry, black- 
smithing and other industrial operations 
were carried on either at his home or in 
a near-by village. As our economic, politi- 
cal and social life became more complex, 
new subjects were added to the course of 
study. But our school systems have failed 
to show the relationship these subjects 
bear to each other and the ways in which 
they operate in the outside world. More- 
over, the great majority of schools use 
the same. methods of teaching for all, ig- 
noring the individualistic traits of each 
student. Progressive schools, though they 
have by no means reached a stage of per- 
fection, attempt to overcome the funda- 
mental weaknesses of traditional educa- 
tion, thereby enabling their graduates to 
adjust themselves more readily to society. 


“Crisis in the Hospitals” by Mary 
Ross, Survey Graphic, July—The finan- 
cial condition of the nation’s hospitals has 
assumed serious proportions. Privately en- 
dowed institutions, which depend to a large 
extent upon patients’ fees, have had a great 
reduction in their volume of business. 
Public hospitals, on the other hand, which 
are mainly supported by taxation, and 
which have lower rates for patients in ad- 
dition to offering many more free services 
than private institutions, are filled to ca- 
pacity. Thus we have a situation where 
nearly all hospitals are going heavily in 
debt, where private institutions are half 
filled and public hospitals so crowded that 
in many cases it is dangerous for the wel- 
fare of the patients. One way out would 
be to have voluntary hospitals—that is, 
groups of people, each year, would pay 
small membership fees to a hospital asso- 
ciation for which they would be entitled 
to a certain amount of free hospital care. 
The annual payment would generally 
amount to about $10. 


“National Self-Sufficiency” by John 
Maynard Keynes, Yale Review, Summer 
Edition ——Mr. Keynes ranks as one of the 
foremost British economists. He has al- 
ways clung to the doctrine of international 
trade, free of tariffs and other barriers, as 
essential to a nation’s well-being. But now 
he has remolded his line of thought on this 
vital issue. He says in effect: The act of 
nations competing with each other for 
world trade often leads to serious conflicts 
—sometimes war. Foreign investments also 
frequently prove to be a menace to peace. 
For instance, the government of a country 
whose citizens have huge investments 
abroad, is too ready to interfere in other 
nations’ affairs. International trade was 
desirable, if not essential, in the nineteenth 
century, before machinery came into its 
own. The big problem then was scarcity; 
now it is surplus. Therefore, most nations 
could, and should, through a process of 
economic adjustment, reach as high a de- 
gree of self-sufficiency as possible, trading 
with other countries only: when absolutely 
necessary. 


“In Defense of Congress” by Paul Y. 
Anderson, Nation, June 28.—Mr. Ander- 
son, himself a newspaper reporter, bitterly 
denounces editorial writers for their atti- 
tude toward Congress. He expresses his 
opinion as follows: A great many editors 
who rant and carry on about the way Con- 
gress functions, do not realize the diffi- 
culty of the tasks with which congressmen 
are confronted. Moreover, they know very 
little about the way our legislative ma- 
chinery operates. They expect two large 
bodies of men to agree instantly upon 
complex problems, when it is frequently 
difficult for two individuals to come to 
the same conclusion, Of course there are 
certain senators and representatives who 
are merely ornaments or demagogues. But 
on the whole Congress works as smoothly 
and efficaciously as could be expected of 
large bodies of men. Most editorial writ- 
ers who carry on a constant tirade against 
the House and Senate, are generally ei- 
ther incompetent and ignorant, or do so 
because regardless of how abusive their at- 
tacks are upon Congress, they are immune 
from any retaliation. 
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HE monetary history of the United 
States, the last important chapter of 
which was completed in 1900 when Con- 
gress formally adopted the Gold Standard 
Act pledging this country 


Present to a single standard of 
Monstary value, has been enlarged 
upon by the Roosevelt ad- 
Changes ministration. It will not 
be possible for many 


months to determine .what form the new 
chapter will take, how far the present ad- 
ministration will deviate from previous pol- 
icies and what the net results will be. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that future monetary 
histories of this country will lay consider- 
able stress upon the steps taken by the 
Roosevelt administration altering the 
American monetary system, even if those 
changes be only temporary in nature. 

To the average run of people, no 
change is apparent. True, a change in 
the price of certain products may have 
been discernible. More money may be re- 
quired to pay the rent and meet other ex- 
penses. The pay envelope may contain 
more or fewer dollars than a while ago. 
But the money itself—the $10 bills, the 
$5 bills and the silver coins—appears the 
same as it did before. As a matter of 
fact, few people are ever able to tell just 
what has happened to their money when a 
change in monetary policy is made, be- 
cause so much depends upon things not 
visible on the surface. In order fully to 
understand the importance of the Roose- 
velt policies, one should be familiar with 
the entire history of money in this coun- 
try. 

Now, in the United States, as in most 
other countries, there has been an almost 
constant struggle between people who ad- 
vocate different types of monetary sys- 
tems. These are divided mainly in two 
classes, those who insist that the money 
of a nation should be based solely on gold, 
and those who argue that the most satis- 
factory system is one which uses silver in 
conjunction with gold. The first group 
are called monometallists, and the second 
bimetallists. Some of the fiercest political 
battles in our history have been fought on 
this issue. Today it has once more become 
an important problem and one likely to 
come before the public with considerable 
frequency. 


The monetary history of this country 
begins with the coinage act of 1792 which 
established the first monetary system and 

followed closely the recom- 


Earl mendations of Alexander 

y ; ee? 

Monetery Hamilton in his report on 

Hist the establishment of a 

wren mint. This first system 
provided that both gold 


and silver should be used as money. It was 
thought that by permitting the use of 
both metals a larger supply of money 
would be made available to the people. 
Moreover, the United States followed 
most of the European nations which at 
that time were on a bimetallic basis. Un- 
der this first system, people could take any 
amount of gold or silver bullion to the 
mint and receive a definite number of dol- 
lars for it. For every 24.75 grains of 
pure gold and for every 371.25 grains of 
pure silver, they could receive one dollar. 

This was the market value of the two 
metals at the time of the adoption of the 
coinage act. It can be seen that a grain 
of gold was worth exactly fifteen times as 
much as a grain of silver. That is why 
the ratio of 15 to 1 was established in the 
original act. But before very long, diffi- 
culties arose, Gold and silver, although 
receiving a fixed value by law as monetary 
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History of Bimetallism in the United States 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


also have a commercial value 
which fluctuates as other commodity 
prices. Thus when more silver is mined 
and the metal becomes more plentiful, its 
price in terms of gold falls. Now that is 
what happened. Silver became more plen- 
tiful, and an ounce of gold would buy in 
the open market not 15 ounces of silver 
but 15% ounces. Thus people who had 
gold found that they could make a profit 
by purchasing silver bullion and selling it 
to the mint instead of taking their gold 
bullion to the mint. Even people who 
held gold coins discovered that they could 
profit by melting them down and exchang- 
ing them for silver. Consequently, silver 
became practically the only metal used for 
monetary purposes because of _ its 
cheapness. 


metals, 


In order to alter this situation and to 
bring the monetary ratio between gold and 
silver more closely in line with the com- 


mercial ratio of the two 

Establishment Metals, Congress in 1834 

“ttn changed the ratio from 15 

; to 1 to 16 to 1. But at 
Ratio 


that time, an ounce of pure 
gold would buy in _ the 
market only 15.73 ounces of silver. Thus 
silver was worth more as bullion than as 
coin. So people melted their silver coins 
and bought gold because the yellow 
metal was now cheaper and enabled them 
to reap a profit. When gold was discov- 
ered in California in the forties and in 
Australia a little later, it became even 
cheaper and there was very little sil- 
ver in circulation. From 1834 to the Civil 
War, the silver contained in $1 was worth 
more than $1 in terms of gold, causing the 
scarcity of silver for monetary purposes. 





THE GHOST OF 





The next period in our monetary history 
began during the Civil War and lasted 
until 1873. In order to pay the heavy ex- 
penses of the war, Congress authorized the 
printing of large sums of paper money, 
known as greenbacks. Naturally, the is- 
suance of such currency caused people to 
hoard their gold and use the greenbacks, 
which soon depreciated in value. Paper 
money was practically the sole medium of 
exchange, as the government had refused 
temporarily to redeem these notes in gold 
or silver. This money declined so much 
that at one time the $1 greenback was 
worth only 35 cents in terms of gold and 
silver. In 1873, Congress completely re- 
vised the monetary system when it author- 
ized the resumption of specie payments. 
The most important step taken at that 
time was the abrogation of the free coin- 
age of silver on the 16 to 1 ratio. Al- 
though causing little comment at the time, 
this 1873 act opened the floodgates of a 
controversy which was not settled for al- 
most a quarter of a century. 

The reason for such consternation 
among certain sections of the population 
was that shortly after the 1873 act, the 
price of silver, which had been relatively 
higher than gold according to the 16 to 1 
ratio, dropped drastically. Two years 
after the enactment of the bill, the ratio 
was 16.62 to 1; seven years after it was 
18.04 to 1 and the year before the Bryan- 
McKinley campaign the ratio was 31.60 to 
1. Several factors contributed to this 
drastic decline, principal among which 
were the discovery of new silver mines in 


_the West and the adoption of the single 


gold standard in Europe which increased 
the supply of and decreased the demand 
for silver. All this gave rise to consider- 








THE POTOMAC 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DispatcH 





able agitation for the free coinage of sil- 
ver at the old ratio. 


Pressure from the silver states for legis- 
lation to rectify this state of affairs re- 
sulted in a number of important bills, none 
of which restored the bi- 
metallic standard either at 


The Bitter 

Silver the 15 to 1 or 16 to 1 
C ratios. The first of these 
ontroversy = was the Bland-Allison Act 


of 1878 which required the 
treasury to purchase at least $2,000,000 
worth of silver bullion a month and coin 
it into silver dollars. Since there was 
considerable objection to the bulkiness of 
the metal dollars, silver certificates were 
issued in their stead, and the silver dollars 
were kept in the vaults of the United 
States treasury. 

But the price of silver continued to de- 
cline in spite of this attempt at pegging. 
Consequently, the agitation for the free 
coinage of the white metal grew apace. 
The silverites were successful in putting 
through the Sherman Act of 1890 which, 
although it did not grant all they had 
asked, was considered acceptable for the 
time being. The Sherman Act provided 
that the treasury should purchase 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver a month at the market 
price and issue special currency in pay- 
ment therefor. Under the terms of both 
of these acts, more than half a billion 
dollars were coined by the federal treas- 
ury. 

The question became so acute that it 
was the sole issue in the 1896 election. 
The Democrats, champions of the free 
silver cause, were defeated at the polls, 
and the nation voiced itself as opposed to 
the bimetallic standard. Three years after 
McKinley’s inauguration, Congress passed 
the Gold Standard Act which formally 
placed us on the single standard. 

With the exception of the Pittman Act 
of 1918—which authorized the secretary 
of the treasury to melt down 350,000,000 
silver dollars and sell the bullion to for- 
eign nations and required him to purchase 
an equal amount of silver at $1 an ounce— 
the silverite movement has been fairly im- 
potent until the recent session of Con- 
gress. But with the opening of the special 
session of the new Congress, the silver 
movement gained impetus. In a_ vote 
taken in the Senate April 17, members of 
the upper house rejected by the narrow 
margin of only ten votes a proposal to 
authorize the free coinage of silver. Three 
days later, the administration inflation 
measure was presented. 

Although the United States is now off 
the gold standard, it has not substituted 
another standard in its stead. Our mone- 
tary standard at the present might be 
termed the suspended gold standard. But 
the provisions of the much-debated infla- 
tion bill passed by Congress authorize a 
bimetallic standard. Although not arbi- 
trarily commanding the treasury to coin 
silver at a fixed ratio, the inflation act 
authorizes the president to coin silver at 
any ratio he may determine. Up to the 
time of this writing, no steps in that di- 
rection have been taken. Whether the 
present chapter in our monetary history 
will consist of a new form of bimetallism, 
a revised gold standard, or a managed 
currency will depend upon the way the in- 
flation measure is administered. In Lon- 
don, Senator Key Pittman, member of 
the American delegation, has been working 
determinedly for an international bimetal- 
lic standard, There seems to be little pros- 
pect, however, of such an agreement com- 
ing out of the World Economic Confer- 
ence. 
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that it was fed by the 
pacifist and __ socialist 
doctrines of Karl Marx 
had won the bitter en- 
mity of Hitler who 
charged it with respon- 
sibility for Germany’s 
plight. Accordingly, as 
soon as he was able, the 
Nazi chancellor  dis- 
banded the Social Dem- 
ocrat party and sup- 
pressed or imprisoned 
its leaders. The Social 
Democrats _ themselves 
furnished Hitler with 
the excuse he needed by 
moving their headquar- 
ters to Prague, the capi- 
tal of Czechoslovakia, 
and directing their ac- 
tivities from foreign 
soil. Charging treason, 
Hitler on June 22 out- 
lawed the party. 

The next to fall were 
the Nationalists. From 
very beginning it 
was clear that there was 
little sympathy between 








Hitler Consolidating 
Power in Germany 





(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 

His power thus rested on a shaky foun- 
dation. The Nationalists supported him 
through expediency and not because they 
wished to have him as chancellor. The 
Social Democrats, or the socialist party, 
and the Catholic Centrists, the party of 
former chancellor Heinrich Briining, were 
bitterly antagonistic. And even more vio- 
lently opposed were the Communists, who, 
with the Jews were reminded of Hitler’s 
threats to trample on them ruthlessly the 
moment he came into power. 

Against these political enemies, Hitler had 
the support of his storm troops numbering 
about half a million vigorous young men. 
Their militant and unquestioning support 
gave him the strength he needed and en- 
abled him to battle with his opponents. 
The first attack was made on Jews and 
Communists. The story of their suppres- 
sion is too vivid and recent to require rep- 
etition. Suffice it to say that the Jews 
have been deprived of every right and 
privilege they had in Germany and the 
Communists have been driven underground 
or herded with other Nazi foes into barbed- 
wire concentration camps. Hitler’s cam- 
paign against these two elements, and to 
some extent against socialists and Cath- 
olics, has taken the form of violence. 

The rest, however, has been accom- 
plished more peacefully by shrewd and ef- 
fective tactical maneuvers. Instead of 
fighting against all the opposition the Nazis 
have wisely absorbed part of it. The most 
notable instance of this has been the amal- 
gamation of the Stalhelm with the storm 
troops. The Stalhelm was an organization 
of about a million World War veterans 
who were pledged to a restoration of Ger- 
many’s pre-war power and who generally 
favored a return of the monarchy. It was 
loyal to von Hindenburg and_ supported 
the Nationalists. But, as Hitler’s coming 
into power reduced the probability of an- 
other monarchy for Germany, as he was 
wedded to the task of rebuilding a strong, 
nationalist Germany, and, finally, as he 
had won the confidence of President von 
Hindenburg, it was not difficult to win the 
Stalhelm to his side. 


Social Democrats 

This development greatly strengthened 
Hitler and weakened his ally, Dr. Hugen- 
berg. It became evident that it was only 
a matter of time before Hugenberg, who 
had been taken into Hitler’s cabinet, would 
be cast aside and his Nationalist party 
broken up. First, however, Hitler moved 
against his enemies, the Social Democrats. 
This party had originally been the most 
powerful in Germany and dominated the 
government after the establishment of the 
post-war, Weimar constitution. The fact 


Iron Chancellor wished 
‘the church in Germany 


Hitler and Hugenberg. 
Each was trying to use the other for his 
own purpose. Dr. Hugenberg and former 
Chancellor Franz von Papen thought to 
outwit Hitler by joining with him. It was 
not long, however, before it was seen that 
they were the ones who had been taken in. 
The first test came in the battle for the 
Prussian premiership between Captain Wil- 
helm Goering, Hitler’s first lieutenant, and 
von Papen who is supposed to have per- 
suaded von Hindenburg to accept Hitler as 
chancellor. The contest was decided in fa- 
vor of Goering and von Papen lost his op- 
portunity to obtain a strong position in the 
government and was obliged to remain as 
vice-chancellor, the post he had been given 
when the cabinet was formed. Dr. Hugen- 
berg had been named minister of agricul- 
ture and economics. 


This arrangement, however, was not des- 
tined to last. Hugenberg sealed his fate 
when he embarrassed the Hitler govern- 
ment by rashly and without authority de- 
manding a restoration of former colonies 
to Germany at the London conference. A 
few days later his private army, the green- 
shirted German National Battle Ring con- 
sisting of 10,000 young men, was dissolved 
and this was followed on June 27 by Dr. 
Hugenberg’s resignation and the disband- 
ing of the Nationalist party. Hitler, now, 
has no need of the allies who made it pos- 
sible for him to gain power. He is happy 
to have them out of his way. Von Papen, 
however, has remained in the cabinet. 


The Centrists 


The dissolution of the Nationalist party 
left only the Catholic Centrists in opposi- 
tion to Hitler. Here, 
the chancellor was faced 
with a more delicate sit- 
uation, for the Centrists 
aside from being a po- 
litical society were also 
a religious society and 
were affiliated with 
Rome. The Centrist 
party had come into ex- 
istence after the Franco- 
Prussian war in opposi- 
tion to Bismarck’s long 
struggle against the 
Catholic Church. The 


to be controlled by the 
state. The pope and 
Catholics were, of 
course, opposed, main- 
taining that church mat- 
ters must be decided 
within the church. To 
protect the interests of 
Catholics the Centrist 
party was formed and it 
has since been a power 
in German politics. Un- 
der the leadership of 
Chancellor Briining it 
reached its zenith. Since 


Hitler has come to the fore, the Centrists 
have constantly opposed him from Bava- 
ria, their stronghold. They have been 
charged by Hitler with sympathy for the 
efforts of Austria’s chancellor, Dr. Doll- 
fuss, to prevent union of that country with 
Austria. But the Nazi government was 
cautious in moving against the Centrists, 
aware of the complications which might 
develop from Rome. It was obviously a 
matter to be settled by diplomacy and not 
by force. 

Fortunately, Hitler had an excellent ne- 
gotiator in vice-chancellor von Papen, who 
was a Catholic, a former Centrist and en- 
joyed the confidence of the pope. Von 
Papen went to Rome and negotiated a con- 
cordat or treaty with the Holy See. By 
common agreement between Rome and 
Berlin, the Centrist party will be dis- 
solved as a political unit but there will be 
no barrier against the formation of re- 
ligious organizations for purely religious 
activities. The church will continue to ad- 
minister religious instruction and will re- 
tain entire control of its own affairs. This 
arrangement is held to be pleasing to the 
pope who has been discouraging the for- 
mation of political organizations among 
Catholics. 

Protestant Revolt 

With this last vestige of opposition re- 
moved there only remains one dispute to 
be settled before Hitler can claim complete 
and undisputed authority over the German 
Reich. This controversy also involves a 
religious matter. Some time ago it was 
decided to unite all the Protestant churches 
in Germany under one head. Twenty-nine 
churches were to come under this general 
organization although no church was to be 
required to give up its own particular 
creed. The difference of opinion appeared 
when it came to naming a bishop to pre- 
side over the new church. The Protestants 
elected the Rev. Friedrich von Bodel- 
schwingh, a widely respected and able 
clergyman. But Hitler decreed that the 
position should go to the Rev. Ludwig 
Mueller, a chaplain in the army and one of 
his principal advisers in religious matters. 
The conflict was not one of personalities 
but one of authority. The Protestants in- 
sisted that, while they were loyal to Hitler 
in all state matters, they had the right to 
regulate affairs within the church. The 
chancellor maintained that the authority 
of the state must come before that of 
the church. The nation has been di- 
vided into two camps on this question. 
Dr. von Bodelschwingh has been prevented 
from discharging his duties and Dr. Muel- 
ler has asserted his authority. President 
von Hindenburg has intervened and made 
a plea that the question be settled, but 
numerous Protestants are unwilling to give 
in to Hitler. They resent his interference 
in church matters and as a result there is 
considerable ill feeling toward the govern- 
ment. 





Except for this disturbing element Adolf 
Hitler is in complete control of Germany. 
He has by dint of force or maneuver done 
away with all political parties except his 
own National Socialist party. He has no 
Reichstag to question his actions and will 
not have for four years. The state gov- 
ernments have been made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the central government and 
the right to local autonomy has been done 
away with. Finally, there is no opposition 
press. No one dares criticize the Hitler 
government. 

Fourth Stage 


Thus, the third stage of the revolution is 
about completed. It remains to be seen, 
now, what will happen during the fourth 
stage which will take more time and will 
prove much more difficult. The economic 
situation has barely improved since the 
March election. Hitler’s economic pro- 
gram is indefinite and incomplete. He ex- 
pects to reduce unemployment through 
large expenditures on public works; agri- 
culture is to be relieved through lower in- 
terest rates; compulsory labor has been de- 
creed for young men and marriages have 
been encouraged by placing a special tax 
on bachelors and by government loans to 
young couples wishing to marry. The 
more important aspects of Hitler’s pro- 
gram, however, remain to be determined. 
It is expected that he will try to model 
German business after that of Italy. It 
will be organized into guilds or associations 
under rigid governmental control. The 
government will itself keep out of business 
but will regulate it. Trade unionism has 
already been abolished, the unions having 
been placed under the control of trustees 
who have the power to fix wages. Hitler 
plans an economic as well as a political 
dictatorship. 





BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 


chairman of the Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee last year, and may continue in that 
position through the 1934 campaign. Al- 
though he hails from a state which often 
goes radical, he is no sympathizer with 
what he calls ‘“new-fangled” ideas for solv- 
ing the nation’s troubles. 

Mr. McNary is often mentioned as a 
presidential possibility, even though he 
comes from a far western state that has 
only a small vote in the electoral college. 
But he has certain qualifications which, in 
the opinion of his friends, may make him 
the right man in 1936. Though not iden- 
tified with the extreme progressives in the 
Senate, he has often voted with them on 
agricultural and other economic issues. He 
has kept a careful balance between the con- 
servatives and the liberals of his party. 
Thus, if the G. O. P. should need a candi- 
date of this type three years hence, he 
may be their big chance. 








FEEDING THE 


UNEMPLOYED IN 
There has been little improvement in the unemployment situation since Hitler came into power. 
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the problem constitutes the fourth stage of his revolution. 
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Behind the Scenes in the Nation’s Capital 


Ghosts of G.O. P. Arise as Preparations Begin for Battle with Democrats in Next Year’s Elections. 
for Swift Comeback Under Such Leaders as Sanders, Mills, Wadsworth, Snell and Dickinson. 


which 
usually brings a truce to politics, the first 
faint stirrings of aggressiveness are begin- 
ning to make themselves felt in the Re- 


Despite the midsummer heat, 


publican party. Its leaders are touring the 
country and holding conferences in early 
preparation for an attempt to regain con- 
trol of Congress in the 1934 elections. For 
some months after 
last fall’s disastrous 
defeat at the hands 
of President Roose- 
velt, the G. O. P. 
went into retirement, 
and, for the most 
part, its leaders co- 
operated with the 
Democratic adminis- 
tration in setting up 
some parts of the 
“new deal.” But now 
they seem to think it 
is time to be getting 
ready for another fight. From their pre- 
liminary attack it is clear that they will 
center their fire on the Roosevelt admin- 
istration’s policies on currency, tariffs, 
control of industry and agriculture, and in- 
flation. The Republicans mean to proceed 
on the theory that, by 1934, the political 
pendulum may have swung back to con- 
servatism from 
Rooseveltian _liberal- 
ism, and they hope 
to make the most of 
such a change in pub- 
lic attitude, if there 
should be one. As 
patriotic citizens, it 
is presumed that they 
hope for success for 
the present program 
of economic recov- 
ery. As_ politicians, 
and conservatives, it 
is apparent that they 
do not anticipate such an outcome. 

Despite their bad licking last fall, and 
President Roosevelt’s apparent popularity, 
the Republicans may take heart from the 
1928-1932 experience of their foes. In 
1928 Alfred E. Smith, the Democrats’ 
presidential nominee, was one of the worst 
defeated candidates in American history. 
Herbert Hoover took office in March of 
1929 with a solidity of popular support 
that was almost unprecedented. The 
G. O. P. was well organized and rarin’ to 
go. The Democrats, on the other hand, 
were torn by personal and factional dissen- 
sion; it seemed ready to split between 
wets and drys, liberals and conservatives. 
If anybody had then predicted their vic- 
tory in 1932, he would have been listed as 
a poor political prophet. But November 
of 1932 saw their dreams come true. 
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OGDEN L. MILLS 


National Chairman Sanders 


National Chairman Everett Sanders of 
Indiana heads the Republicans’ present 
sortie. He has been holding regional con- 
ferences with local leaders, and he pro- 
fesses to be confident that the wheel will 
turn. Since his own life has been full of 
ups and downs, his sptimism may be un- 
derstandable. Mr. Sanders began at the 
bottom as the son of an Indiana coal 
miner. He clerked in stores, did some tu- 
toring and acted as janitor at $10 a month 
to earn his way through college. He ap- 
plied the same energy to the practice of 
law and politics, and about fifteen years 
ago he found himself sitting in a rear row 
of the House of Representatives. He 
was never regarded as a brilliant legislator, 
but the bosses liked his stick-to-itiveness., 
and made him Republican whip. When he 
held that job, he got the vote out every 
time, and this was one explanation for Re- 
publican legislative successes during the 
decade whe nhe scurried around the cor- 
ridors of Capitol Hill. 

Calvin Coolidge took a liking to the 











By Observer 


quiet, efficient Sanders, probably because 
Mr. Sanders possessed many of the Cool- 
idge qualities. The two became close 
friends, even though Mr. Coolidge was not 
an easy man to make friends with. Even- 
tually Mr. Coolidge chose the young rep- 
resentative as his secretary, and in that 
job Everett was the same efficient, unspec- 
tacular, public servant. With the depart- 
ure of Mr. Coolidge from public life, it 
seemed that Mr. Sanders was also through. 
But the Hoover organization named him 
national chairman at Chicago last year, 
largely because of his tie-up with Mr. Cool- 
idge, and Everett did the best he could for 
a party seeking a vote of confidence in the 
midst of the nation’s worst panic. It was 
Mr. Sanders who persuaded the 
late president to speak and 
write for the G. O. P. during 
the 1932 campaign, even though 
Mr. Coolidge did not feel that 
his health permitted such activ- 
ity. 

In this period of preparation 
for a comeback, Mr. Sanders 
seems to be the right kind of 
man for his job. Hard work 
and plugging rather than bril- 
liant sallies is what the G. O. P. 
needs these days. Its leaders 
concede that, except for organ- 
ization work, its strategy is to sit tight and 
wait for the breaks. Mr. Sanders fits into 
that role perfectly, 


The Return of Ogden L. Mills 


Ogden L. Mills, secretary of the treas- 
ury under President Hoover, is. another 
Republican accustomed to discouragement, 
and therefore an optimist. The plump, 
pudgy, red-faced New Yorker knows what 
it is to make a comeback. Defeated for 
the governorship of New York by Mr. 
Smith in 1926, his desire for a public ca- 
reer seemed to have been blasted. But he 
joined the Hoover band-wagon in 1928, 
soon found himself under-secretary of the 
treasury, and later succeeded Andrew W. 
Mellon as secretary. Although it is too 
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early to talk specific candidates, Mr. Mills 
is mentioned as a 1936 presidential possi- 
bility. He denies that he entertains such 
an ambition, explaining that his experiences 
as adviser to two chief executives—Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Hoover—discouraged 
such an ambition. But they all say that. 

Mr. Mills, oddly, is a neighbor of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and also a fellow-Har- 
vardian. Though immensely wealthy—his 
grandfather was a forty-niner, piling up a 
great fortune later through fortunate in- 
vestments in railroads and real estate— 
Mr. Mills decided on a public career upon 
quitting college. “I wanted to pull my oar 
in the shell,” he explained when society 
friends expressed wonderment at his enter- 
ing politics. For years he rang 
doorbells, did small political 
jobs and attended ward meet- 
ings in New York districts, fi- 
nally landing in the legislature. 
After several years in the 
House, where he served as eco- 
nomic and financial spokesman 
for the Coolidge administration, 
he made his bid for high office 
against Mr. Smith in 1926. But 
he was then rather impatient 
and amateurish, especially on 
the stump, and several mistakes 
of strategy helped to pile up a 
250,000 majority for “Al.” In adversity 
Mr. Mills learned many lessons, and dur- 
ing his cabinet service he became one of 
the most popular officials at the capital. 
Extremely conservative, it is probable that 
the Roosevelt economic policies grieve him 
terribly. Should the 1936 campaign turn 
on such issues, and it is almost certain that 
they will, Mr. Mills’ blond hair and Har- 
vard accent will be seen and heard in the 
very thick of the conflict. 


“Jim’’ Wadsworth Quits His Exile 


Perhaps the first prominent Republican 
to express skepticism of where the Roose- 
velt program will lead the nation, was 
“Big Jim” Wadsworth, former Yale base- 
ball star, ex-United States senator and an 
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extremely able statesman, though extremely 


conservative. As long ago as last winter, 
Mr. Wadsworth, now a new member of the 
House, gave out interviews criticizing the 
government’s far-reaching control of in- 
dustry, agriculture and other activities. 
Descended from colonial ancestors who 
helped to build America on a basis of “rug- 
ged _ individualism,” 
he thinks that is the 
best of all possible 
philosophies. If he 
has his way, the G. 
O. P. will not for- 
sake the path of his 
farmer - ancestors of 
central New York, 
where the Wads- 
worths carved out a 
great estate in trades 
with the Indians 
more than a century 
ago. 

“Jim,” who was a buddy of Warren G. 
Harding, denies that he seeks the presi- 
dential nomination. ‘Not for me,” he 
says. “I remember one night when War- 
ren Harding, after a few months in the 
presidency, put his arm around my shoul- 
der, and said: ‘Jim, if I’d known what the 
White House was going to be like, ’'d have 
never run for the 
presidency. It’s a 
prison. Mr. Wads- 
worth, however, likes 
politics. He entered 
the legislature soon 
after quitting Yale, 
and progressed to the 
United States Senate 
as successor to Elihu 
Root. He went up 
fast, and became 
chairman of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs 
Committee, the army 
being his great hobby. But in 1926, with 
a rashness deplored by his friends, he de- 
nounced prohibition in his reélection cam- 
paign, and was defeated by Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner. He staged a comeback 
last fall as a candiate for the House. De- 
spite his 1926 setback, he must be reck- 
oned with when the G. O. P. goes on the 
warpath next time. 


Hard-Boiled Bert Snell 

The third New Yorker to have a promi- 
nent part in the resuscitation of the Re- 
publican party is Rep. H. Bertrand Snell 
of New York, minority leader of the House 
of Representatives. “Bert” is known to 
his friends and colleagues as “hard-boiled,” 
and he is. In view of his struggle for ad- 
vancement, this attitude is understandable. 
The son of a farmer, he spent his boyhood 
behind the plow in northern New York. 
He became a lumberman on the rushing 
streams near the Canadian border, and no- 
body was quicker or stronger with their 
fists than “Bert”; he had to be, for some 
of the shifts of river men he bossed were 
tougher and stronger than he. He got his 
education at Amherst College, which he 
attended the same time Calvin Coolidge 
did, and then returned home to buy up a 
small power plant, and engage in local 
business and industry. Expanding to New 
York City, he put his money into one of 
the first cheese companies that packed this 
toothsome product in small, fancy cartons, 
and he is supposed to have piled up a tidy 
fortune. He is a veteran in Congress, and 
will be speaker if the Republicans gain a 
majority in the next House. 


Two Men from the West 
As the West’s representatives in the 
party’s present leadership, there are Sen- 
ators L. J. Dickinson of Iowa and Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon, the Republican 
leader in the upper chamber. Mr. Dickin- 
son, a white-haired farmer boy, served as 
(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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